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I’oUihI. reconstituted ns si result of the war. comprises the territory 
formerly ilivideil among the great powers of Austria-Hungary, 
Iftissia, anil Prussia. Its area extends over 149,140 square miles 
anil its population, according to the eensus of September JOj 1921, is 
estimated at 27.1C>o.ltid, of whieh two-thirils are Poles. The re- 
mainder eoniprises Rutheninns, I krainians, Jews. Germans, Lithu- 
nnians, nlicT others. The eonstitution of the Polish Repttblie was 
adopted by the Sejm ( Diet), on March 17, 1921. 'Hie President, 
rleet eil by general suffrage for a term of seven vears, exercises the 
executive authority through ...ministry responsible to the legislature, 
whieh consists of a’ Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly. 
As ri>gar<ls local government, tlie three parts have not yet beep 
unified, so t hp i the old institutions still prevail. * . 

CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE REUNION. 

The restitution of Poland ns an independent nation, on November 
!». 191X, brought forth problems in the iicld of education that nonfc 
of her recently born sister states were called upon to confront. The 
fatal division of the Polish people, under three essentially different 
political and administrative authorities had created certain organiza- 
tions^ articulations and types of schools that had little or nothing 
to do with the real need of the people. 

In the ('.ingress Poland— i. e., the PoTan.l’as delimited and handed 
over to Russia l»v the Congress of Yicnnu> in 1815 educational 
facilities were lamentably neglected. Schools were few. and inade- 
quate, iind those that existed in no way did justice to the people % 
whom they were intended. In Prussian .Poland conditions. were bv 
no' means belter. Here education, though compulsory, lacked the 
humanizing element nnd was forced upon the people with a complete 
disregard for their needs and requirements. Par better fared educa- 
tion in Galic ia ‘or Aust rian Poland where Polish schools were allowed 
to develop and were little interfered with by the central authorities. 

The policy of denationalization pursued by the various govern- 
ments had cheeked materially the development of national schools. 
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lct«sponlancous attempts on the part't'f the Polish people to resist 
the dictates of the ruling authorities were not infrequent. JEverv 
defeat of the Government and every weakening of power was seized 
upon as the propitious moment for strengthening the national cause 
by means of education. When th<* Russian autocracy, defeated in 
war and facing internal troubles, by a ufease of f00(» granted conces- 
sions to the local population, the %st expression of thy newly acquired 
liberty was ^he establishment of tlie Mother of Schools iMaeierz 
Polska). * 1 his voluntary organization for the diffusion of knowledge, 
opened immediately hundreds of element t^y schools, libraries^ and 
pedagogical circles.. Other educational organizations, such as the 
Free University courses for adults, agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial associations, followed in rapid succession. Unfortunately 
the reactionary ’wave, that swept Russia a year hUor forced the Poles 
to dose their private schools and institutions and to put a stop to all 
'cultural activities displayed in the various fields of education. 
Another not able endeavor on the part of lha citizens to direct the educa- 
tional policy of their children was successfully carried out in 11)15, 
when Poland, after the^tussiun retreat, was about to bocofne the 
cockpit of fighting and its fate was at the best a matter of conjecture. 
On August 5 of that year the citizens' committee of the city of War- 
saw created a department of education to direct the educationral 
policy of the country. Though, its existence was very brief, the 
results of its activities were nevertheless remarkable. Under its 
influence a number of elementary, vocational, and other types of 
schools were opened throughout the country. Tluv department 
organized courses for elementary school teachers, established schools 
for illiterates, and called to life the two higher educational institutions, 
the iVlytecl mic School and the University in Warsaw, both closed 
since the Russian retreat. 

The progress of education in the past -few years has been remark- 
ably steady, as can be seen from the following statistics: In 1915-16 

there were in former Russian Roland 5, 152 schools, with 7,120 classes; 
a year later there were 7,573 schools, with 10,448 classes, an increase 
of 47 per cent in the number of schools. 

Tli^ statistical data for 1918 19 »•* the three parts of Polund are 
rouatily as follows . 

\ * tS rf tool statistic* of ttUS-l .9, 


Congross (Russian) roland.. 

i JaUrla 

PrusdAB Poland 


Number of 
sefobois. 

Number of 

Xumiter of 
pupils. 

10,000 

15,000 

850,000 

5.000 

15,000 

1.1 Of 1,000 

4.500 

6,200 

000,000 

IV. 500 

35,200 

2,550,000 
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'VI" " *“ ll “* **"‘1 " f til** .war 1018 the Polish Stale was duly'con- 
N ,l,, l . an ‘ l «'»*Hi*»l«.l government once more assumed cunt ml over 
Us own public schools, the question of educational reconstruction 
engaged at once the attention of the higher authorities. X,«w schools 
were needed and also a new spirit. Loyally (chaises and mn, 
enforcal by coercive means, was to make room for loyalty to the 

l oust, Hag. I 'I mu id spun, though never dormaht, was now to 

pervade the schools m the new Republic ami enhance the studies of 
the nsmg generation. Polish history, Polish literature, and Polish 
art were once more to inspire the youth and lind an appropriate 
place in t he new curriculum. j>achers were to be found, new schools 

limit, ohl ones aimed. wfi>.,uate programs of education devised 

and the whole nation trained to assume responsibilities commensurate 
'\)th t J m* duties of fret* riti/.rn>. 

hor the proper understanding of recent developments, it is well to 
bear in mind that at the beginning of tKe Polish regime the three 
parts constituting the new State formed separate units, each with its 
ow-i • s, .h-govern, mm t. The schools in Congress Poland. . formerly 
'V "" ( s domi"". were put tinder the direct control of the 

Ministry .of Education. In (Wlicia. which lm,l been under Austrian 
rule; the schools continued to he administered by the local school 
council wu'l, headquarter* at Lmnlo-rg. The Polish Ministry at the 
mitset iosi mted totvaid it responsibilities formerly belli by the Austrfan 

Ministry 11 . \ |„ former Prussian Polaml the school qm*s»ion 

was I, -ft entirely in the hands of local authorities. The tendency of 
auioiioni.iiis school administration is, however, gradm.llv breaking 
down in favor of one central authority, that of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation m Warsaw. The present Covermneiit i-s attempting to co- 
ordinate the three systems in order to introduce uniform schools in 
nil tin* vailed seel ions of Poland. 

Owing to the racial .mix-up of tin: population, the rights of (ho 
minority grou|>s have hVcn safeguarded. The law of f Sivh J 1S)I» 
inovides that if in a given locality there is a snllirient number of 
ehil.lren of school age- whose mother tongue is not Polish, the lun<ma"e 
of inst run mn in the public school may he other than Polish The 
‘ '•hildren in a grade must he not less than 40 

Besides, schools for the German and Russian population there are 
special schools for Jewish children.; This- arrangement was deemed 
msvssary in view of the fact that .the school week in Pnland.lasls 
six days uml the Jews celebrate Saturday instead of Sunday as a 4 

<lny of rest. 

v ■ KL£MENTAK¥ EDUCATION. 

1 One of the lirst ‘acts of the Government was the promulgation of 
ic compulsory education law for children between the ages of 7 and 
in ureas wl»m» *rhwolfaeilities .can be provided for all thoa^ of | 
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school age. This restriction was unfortunately rendered necessary 
by the serious lack of school foldings and ah inadequate supply of 
trained teachers for the new institutions. The duty of establishing 
schools rests with the communities. These are eonfpolled to provide 
educational facilities in any locality where an attendance of not Iqss 
than 40 children can be assured. If need bo, two or more communities 
must combine their efforts for (he purpose of opening a school in an 
area not exceeding 3 kilometers in circumference. The Government 
pays the teachers their salaries, while t lie communities cover the 
expenses connected with the upkeep of the schools. The law provides * 
for a seven-year elementary school for all. vet it is not expected 
that all localities will in the near future be in' a positWi,to comply 
with this regulation. This would seem impossible, especially for tho 
poor and sjmrsely populated sections. \ 

In such cases the minimum requirement imposed upon the com- 
munities is the establishment. of a four-year school course with 
supplementary .continuation* chesses. The attendance in these . 
classes *is rum pulsorf for those who are of school age ami have not 
completed the reguhirschooL The continuation school is to he kept 
open all the year round, pupils being compelled to* attend it 4 hours 
a week, or 120 hours a year, for a period of not lo.ss than three years, 
i, <*.. until the completion of the age of 14. The elementary school 
and the continuation classes are free to ajl. 

. Tho subjects t aught in the elementary school an* ; Religion, Polish, 
arithmetic and geometry, nature study, geography, history, drawing , 
and prac tical arts, singing, games, and gymnastics, lor girls there 
are added lessons in sewing. A foreign language can ho taken 
only in the higher grades, beginning with the lifth. The schools 
are open six days u week. Tho school day includes f> periods of 
f>0 minutes each. The length of recitations, varies from 25 to 50 
minutes, according to subjects taught. Tin* number of recitations 
attended by the pupils depends upon the general eouipment and 
type of school. 

1 Hours f^r week in school*. 




t;ra> !«•<■. 


Foreign language 

ArlHwnciic nmJ gemwtry. . , . 

Nature sMnly ... . . 

Orography . ... ; 

History... , ; J . .; 

Drawing.., . . ; ... . . . . ... .... , . , . , 

Manual training,. ^ 

Singing. 

Hijisical umtoing 


Pirsi. Second. Third. Futirtli. Fifth. 
<> O I O ■ >1 i o 


Sixjh. Seventh. 
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1 
9 1 


4 

4 

4 

2 

I 
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EI)n\VTlO,\ is POI ASD. 

At present as far as elementary education is concerned, tin- lowest 
} T T Mi r' I »v.l.*».n»lw. In May, 1020, tlir majority of public 
* '• for ‘ M 'i'' K " ss, " n Pu,a,,<1 wit oneH lass.sdHM.ls, constituting 

f" f m ' * nl of «»“• “t‘«l tmnhvv, while only 2 per rent of these instf 

lutions were six ,, (sjeveit elass sehot.ls. 

Ill (ialieia conditions are somewhat more favorable, although even 
!d^r ‘ ^ ^ l w <<>,, < ,,f <<dal number of 

<h '' r’"" 1 U . Uo " ,l, "‘ w ’ ,ho ) >l'»(is«ieal data for the year 
. { imheate that in Congress Poland the number of children If 

school age not at tending classes is alamt .,() per Crpl ; in (ialieia uIm.uI 
W per cent: and in. former Prussian territory, where before the war 

", ‘ ,,< ‘ r <<,n ' "( , " ere not attending school, the percentage 

nt present i> imich ' * 

To retnedy this is not an easy matter. !•„*(, (I, ere is a serious Iactf 
of school bu.hhngs. In the former Russian territory alone there is 
an immediate need oPtMKM) buildings, with housing accommodations 

for the teachers. Second* there is a lack of teachers, a. 

|U(;p»ration of those uJivmlv in the school system. 

In wlnit wns formerly Prussian Poland; of :ixm Polish ushers. 

* ' : i| ,h | KKHS> n ° MW'MlUiHitions. am) tr permit ago of tho 

remainder do not master si.Hiciently the polish language. In Guli- 
ria the t cache, s. although tpialilied. do not cdnio up to the standard 
Required. In Russian Poland conditions are eonxidcrahly worse. 

I he (.overnment expenditure on edueid ion in 1920 was * per cent 
of the general hmlget, while in 1921 the prep, sod expenditure was 
M niuhiinl marks or per rout of the general hml^ot. 
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Houijirhing i Uc counties cfciUf'ift i Tv* hen) and ruUsie. 

ARTICULATION BETWEEN ELEMENTARY . AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

, 

The relation Imtweeti the elementary and secondary schools has 
been embodied ,» „ re)Hht worked out by t¥c department on sec- 
ondary education Winched to the Ministry of Education. According 
to the new project the articulation between the two types of seljMs 

» ■ i. 

, ' ‘ ’ / A 

. 
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seem* to l>c simple and direct. * The course of atuily in the secondary 
institutions is to I h \ based directly on the elementary school course 
ami open to pupils having successfully completed their sixth school 
year,. This articulation is intended for cities provided with, a com- 
plete element ary school. Different arrangements lujve been deemed 
necessary in small towns and localities, when* educational facilities 
an* Mow the standard of city schools. In rural districts, as noted in 
the foregoing the obligatory type of school is only a Kymr school, and 
those wishing to continue their studies must l>e transferred elsewhere. 
It is interesting to note that a suggestion was made to the effect that: 
a city child should Atrr high school after his sixth year, whijo the 
country-bred pupil should not be admitted before i]ie completion of 
Ilia seventh year of schooling. This seeming injustice was based on 
tlie assumption that the standard in city schools is much higher than 
in country schools; that the city child has, in comparison with tho 
country child, greater educational opportunities; and that the staff 
of teachers in city institutions by far excels that likely to he found in 
little country places. , v 

' SECONDARY EDUCATION. • 

Tiie organization of a jlelinitc school ststem implied several 
material changes in the type of institutions already in existence. 
The prevalent seliool in the three parts of Poland \Vus tlu* gymnasium. 
This institution, generally with an S-v#ar program, comprises a 3- 
year elementary following by a 5-yeaY mondary course. Like its 
progenitor, the German gymnasium, it cared little for the common 
people, being ’primarily designed fof those who were to tg^e up .a 
professional career. 

Jts course of study was rigid, inflexible, and iiiniliculntc. and, on 
the whole, little adapted for the introduction of studies that make for 
efficiency. The new sclinne wliich is being introduced show* marked* 
improvements in this field of education and bids fair to bring satis- 
factory result's and remedy conditions inherited from the farmer 
regime. The new proposal to do away with the elementary, or the* 
lower classes, and turn the upper course of the former gymnasium 
into a regular secondary institution 1ms found the approval of. and 
been adopted by, the Ministry of Education. 

Thus the school system of Poland, as recently devised, tends to 
-a 7-year elementary fl> for those who intend to enter high school), 
followed by a 5-year secondary course*- The reform is not limited, . 
towever, to mere outward changes; the inner organization of the 
courses 'of study deserves great credit The new high school program,, 
as devised by the department on secondary 'education, calls for four 
distinct courses pf study.: Mji thema lico-seien tif ic, liberal arts, liberal 
arts with Latin! and classical. 
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"! c nnnu> 11,0 nwthematieo-srientifie course i* 

IMmuir^lv on stu.I.e* surl. as th:.i l.etn.. t i, <. pin sics. ,l,oh,jst, v . «m 
.1 mil xii'K'W. ,I|S <i'ii is.- of M ml y I uk I toon arranged nil I, ilio 
, , <*i. « f-H carefully d,o,cn sul.j, ... K milier limn 

•' "'I' 1 ""." I-OI lll|, leas,,,, allied subjects. tr, . 

••t r -.v.l sjimiltanrousK . do in UIS) . „ fsl ,,; ly a# n ( v . 

* Mil, j, M l "fl ll 'T ' 4 ' Combined inti, Ml iposite 

* I i't elyn.entar, i lic-'iui'i i v ami pby„cs form one subject. 

.<•"<1 "irn.M ... rttAuci-iuu, will, physic. flvf'i.-ne is t.eatetl 

llonu'-’t ' s' • F T. lu,r - «'"< !■ i> bmgl.t in the 

", V ' i*r nr., in .in tin- pupil, nicl, iIh-I.k.ou of I Vila ini 

, ' 0,, "' r "itHun*. "Special emphasis is to l,o laid 

economic :im< I social development of the country’ 

. . include practical work l,v the pupil*.' 

i . ' ' - V such „s 1‘olisl, language «„,| 

('"'. r - language, .and tin- .. I, of T ,j M | L.cmo. 

. la • \l ,7' "7 “ f , ;7;'7 “ *' ,n, * ,,V!>,in P learn «4ii in higher 
'.’ |M I’jJirf, authors is to 1,0 siipplonioiitiil |, v vvwks 

J i„„l.or.s IV.hsl. translation. The avowed purpose of (he 

i • .O, T' 0 , rr °'! V l " IM.piU acquainted with foreign 

liicraii.ro "l ° ' nn " ' <rt comparison with" (lie world 

l.iuat. ... a deeper appreciation of the works of Polish writers. 

; to hi, oral arts course is baVd on the si ..dies of the Polish lan-t.^o 
an ! htora on- ,,,,v modern language „ndflitor»t,.n-.‘ l.isl on? ami 

, ,V ; ‘ <, ,Sh is ,rci,,< ' (l I"' 10 mine oxtoMsivol v Hum 

i mat lioii.a t .oo-so.eut i l.c course, the extra hours being devoted 
M. R nl ally to the study of Foreign rla.ssh-s .endcred in Polish. Stress 

, om7 U rr° M T' ,,rV " r n<l S,:1,> ' u ' os ' n/Fered throughout the* 

‘ • 1 1,0 8 7 I,JPC,S for "">« H'c liberal arts course are. as can be 

- *-”• connected and «-rve to ae<p,ai„t the- biglos. IuhJ 

|»up.l with the modern trend of thought. " 

The liberal arts course with Latin, although declared unsatisfac 
fr0,, | ' " pcdagogicalpoint of view, hu.s been offc.vd as a, 

Mourns; •iK'tjmm the adhe^ts ami the opponents of the classical 

" , I1S 1 C ? U, ^° ^atiii- is entered on the program at tli ' 

. expense of physicochemistry. • 1 b ,K 

ylass'cal eduree has hoen designed for those who exliil, it 
.r»y “ ">•* I, is Z ™lv my ,» ■ 

|hi|kI« will why, tins <-„ur^., wliioh |,,w i-niphask on Iho dvilix«tk,n ' 

iZiWGaZ".^.' '*»: li(-r.,u«. am, .. 
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been curtailed to a certain extent/ while mathematics, and natural 
sciences have likewise suffered considerable reduction in the riuinbsi: 
of hours. In alt four courses adequate provision has been made for 
drawing, physical exercise, manual instruction, and singing. 

Tho total number of hours per week ranges in f lie various courses' 
from 30 to 34. The number of theoretical studies *from 24 to 30, 
which with a G-day school amounts to 4 or 5 hours a day. Of the 
four different types, only three, namely, the mathematico-scicntific 
course, the liberal arts course with Latin, and the classical ’course, 
haVc been actually introduced by the ministry in the various secondary 
^schools. The fourth one, i.e., the liberal arts course, is now under 
consideration and will be opened in the near future for experimental 
purposes. , . ' : 

The transfer of students from one course to another does not offer 
inany difficulties, and, according to th(\ course^ involved, can be 
effected* in the lower classes without any or with few examinations. 

The aim of the new school is summed up in the’ following quota- 
tion from the report prepared by the department on secondary 
education: * > 

. We wwh particularly to mention that \vc desire tho transformation of tho middle 
ichool froth an institution of instruction to that of education. This is tho fundamental 
demand of our educational reforms. Wo therefore consider tho building up of charac- 
ter our chief aim in education. Everything else must be subordinated to it and toward 
this end our schools must work. 

The three different courses of study newly introduced in the school 
system of the country are given below. As the first throe grades of 
the middle school arc still maintained and as the subjects of study 
arc the same in the different courses, they arc grouped separately 
under one heading. 

flour* per week in the first three ehmes in nil middle xrhouh. 


■ — Subjects. 


Classes. 


First. -Scram). Third. 


Religion J 2 

Polish ...» 5 

Modem language ! 

History > 

Demography | 2 

Mathematics 6 j 

Physics and chemistry 

Natural science.. .. 2 


1 • . . 

•,j . Subjects. 

j 

Classes. 

.1 

First. Secoud. 

Third. 

Drawing 

4 

! 2 

2 

» Sifigiojt 

Manual training 

•> 

2 

2 

1 

*2 

Physical training. 

2 

2 

2 

Penmanship 

! Total ....J 

i •' * . 1 

- 

- 33 

33 


fer, 



iV' 4 ' 


- s 


JSL 
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llovm per treclin tie upper elaur* of the ecientifir course. 


Subjects. 


Frtiirth. ; Filth. 


Classes, 

r„ : 


UHicimi i 

i*oii'=i» ;;;; -*••••!■ 

Modern mifuii I 

History 

« o'ogranh.v .* 

Natural science ’ ** * , 

Physics, ...- , ' ; i 

nn*mi>trv * * ! 

Mathematics’ *♦**••■ 

I'liilo'.ojYhy *“. v * ’ 

Hraivii ] yy <**•• 

Mu.-if and singing ' ’ * * * 

.Mai tun! training ‘ * 

J 'hysicnl training , 

. * ***** _ „ « 


2 : 
4 ! 

3 ; 
3, 
.T* 

?! 


Xev finh. f Eighth. 


2. 

4 I 
3 i 

< I 


2 1 


2 

4 

3 
2 
2 
2 

4 

‘fi 

3 

2 


Total.. 
~~ \ 


2 

37“ 


IIoun,*r uc el in the upper classes of tic liberal art, count nith Latin 

Y 


Klbjcffs, 


Classes. 


iMigion... 

Polish..***' • -* 

Palin.. 


Polish.,*?? * * 2 j 2- o •> 

l-aiiu .* * * 4 j 4 { .4 j 

;*■ *. fj 5 

lli.<t<»ry V*** J 1 4 1 4 4! i 

, '"rtmarihy. 3 t 5 { 5 !* j*. 

i'ii\ ni.^v yy * 3 1 2 ’ 

•Physicsjmd ihViuiMrvV. *.**’* 3 ; 2 

Mat humifies . / . 4 > 

McsU- ami sinning \[ 2 t 2 "2 j* 5 

Physical training * f 1 ! 4 

Total i-- V 1 1 V 

.31 i 


Fourth, j Fifth. . ShU,. ^ vrmh 


Fight II 


33 ; 


33 i 


33 


Ifoiirs p& urel in the upper cfosne* 0 / the classical < 


. Subjects. 


Religion 

Polish 

Lut in * 

Creek ** * 3 

.Classic culture 

Modern tar * * * 2 


Classes. 


Fourth. Fifth. / Sixth. ; .Seventh. 


Modern language.. 

History... 

(jeogranhy 


4 - 


i.i-ocranh 

Physiology 

Physics and chemistry V ’ * * * • * 

Mathematics.....".... * r-* 

Philosophy 

prawiog 

Physical trainiug!””^”]***"*^ * * 

Total 


33 


34 


34 


Eighth. 


34* 


34 
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10 EDUCATION IN POLAND^* 

There, are public and private secondary schools, tlic Tailor partial-, 
larly in Congress Poland.. The Government is, however, gradually 
taking over these' schools, with the result that the proportion of pri- 
vate schools is steadily diminishing. 

Admission to the State institutions is based on' a special entrance 
examination. The age of the pupils entering the present S-year 

secondary school is^encrally from 0 to 10 years. 

Graduation drfloimifc, entitling the holders to enter a university, 
are conferred by the ’Slate or private institutions enjoying the right 
of public schools. Diplomas can he granted to any person outside 
the school system who ^passes a special examination conducted by 
the State. 

According to article 110 of the constitution of March 17, 1021, 
nlf public secondary schools are to admit pupils free of charge. 

In 1921-22 there were in Poland 231 public secondary schools, 
with 881 pupils, and 400 private schools, with 118,920 pupils, or a 
total of 721 secondary institutions, with 201,801 pupils. Of the total 
number of pupils, 123,151 were hoys, and SI. 050 girls. Of the total 
number of public schools, 173 were for hoys, 20 for* girls, and 20 were 
coeducational, while of the total number of private schools, 1 15 wore', 
for hoys, 231 for girls, and 141 coeducational. 

„The following figures throw' an interesting light on the development 
of secondary education in Poland: 


Secondary schools. 

Number of schools. ! ^ r ! Number of 


rjmiucoSi ; 

* t 


*> 

lom-li 

ll)iy 1!) UKI1-U2 lDliMI 

19|S> hi 

min- ! | 

. 1 

191V- Hi 


Von cross (Russian) I'claml 

Galicia.., ....... 

I’oson ....... 

i*rt> 

11!) 

! m | :»7'l 4.404 

135 i irwi j i ■ 

1 (15 i 7a 1 740 

, J_ J 

5 , :oa 
! -• 

700 1 

. 1 

55, V.)2 
4 1 . '17S 

1 12. m 

[ 

37. aiKj 
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S( HOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The three component pm’ts of Poland, with three separate school 
organizations unci Systems, arc gradually losing their dhtinct char- 
acteristics. *Th© Government is, attempting to unify the system by 
placing all school matters exclusively '.under' the authority of'^ho 
'Mi'iisteirtvf * The law of June 4; J920, is the first nfovein 

jfcfaat direetioA. 3 According to it . the control of public education 
the eouMry is : exercised by the- Minister of Education, 
while h^ier education comes under- life dii%,ct' adfninistmtion.- 


Jfor aitoinistratiye 


Poland is .divided into ‘ largo 'School 
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tho recommendation of the Minister of Education.' The appoint- 
inent must be approved by the Council of Ministers. The curator 
has large powers with respect to the administration of public schools. 
Ho also controls and supervises preschool and udult education, 
determines the school budget, appoints certain officers. aijd in gen- 
eral provides for the cultural development of the territory under his 
jurisdiction. I util the final reorganization of school matters the 
minister lias the right to call to the assistance of the curators the 
regional 1 school councils whose members may he drawn from the 
educational, -vocational, social, and religious interests. The curator 
is assisted hv school inspectors. 

The large school circuits arc subdivided into smaller units, the 
school districts. In accordance with the law of February 17, 1922, 
dealing with the organization, establishment, and maintenance of 
public^ sclmols, these are to hc^. created on tlie following basis: (1) The 
distance between (lie school anil the, home of the child Anil not exceed 
d Kilometers; (2) the School (list rids* arc to be so nilangod that the 
maximum number of children of c ompulsory school age in a district 
shall hot be more than 11750 nor less than 40. 

As to the type of school to he established, much will depend upon 
llie prospective school population, If the number of children in a 
school district in three successive years docs not exceed GO, the new 
school is to be a one-room school in charge of a single TStyher. \ 
school population of 01-100 will require a two-room school, with two 
teachers in charge; a' school population of 101-150 will require a 
three-room sc hool, with three teachers, etc. The highest type of 
public school organization, i. c ., a seven-class school, can be estab- 
lished in a community only when the number of children ... be served" 
is hot less than 500. In case of a larger population provision is to be 
made for tire introduction of parallel classes and additional teachers. 
Jhe school district may or may hot c'bincide ’with the administrative 
. political unit. * 

The erection of one-room sehoolhouscs, so typical of conditions 
"i rural districts, is severely criticized by those who have the welfare 
of children in mind, The school authorities justify the creation and 
retention of one-room schools; however, on the ground that under 
the 'present circumstances such schools seem U> be the speediest- and 
most efficacious medium through which to bring education to all 
tie ehudren. They hfipfe JiWeSw, .-Ahat-a h%her type of *chpol will 
be instituted as soon as conditions will permit the discontinuance of 
dll one Mci-imomjehciols. , ] 

The coat of the erection and maintenance of ppbJk schools are met | 
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blo for the expenditure involved in the erection and upkeep of school 
buildings and the equipment of classrooms. In poor communities 
where no school fundis can he ruised for the erect ion of school buildings 
the Stale .treasury is authorized to come to the assistance of the local 
population. It is interesting^ note that in connection with school 
organization provision is made foj^the establishment of scltbol gardens 
and school playgrounds, as well as the erection of tvaeherages for 
the accommodation’ of the staff. 

. ** ' ... • 

MEDICAL CARE. 

The medical care of school children, prevention of disease, and 
general school sanitation are maintained by two distinct bodies, the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 'Public- Health.' The 
school hygiene section of the Ministry of Education takes care of the 
physical education of school children, the training of teachers in 
gymnastics, and the introduction of hygiene into public elementary 
schools. It also directs the work of school physicians, outlines school 
schedules, with a view to safeguarding the pupils’ Valtli, and takes 
interest in the establishment of special schools for the mentallv weak 
deaf, and other deficient children, , 

The' school hygiene section of the Ministry of Public Health super- 
vises the sanitary arrangement in school buildings, conducts cam- 
paigns against contagious diseases among school children, and directs 
the work of county physicians- in localities which are not provjdocl 
with individual school medical -offic ers * 

The work of the two distinc t ministries in the field of school hygiene 
and sanitation is coordinated by a special commission attached ito the 
Ministry of Education and represented by both departments. 

Each elementary, middle^ or higher educational institution, public 
c»r private, is under the permanent care of a physician. lie examines 
each entrant, assigns his seat in the classroom, and in cases of indi- 
gence issues tickets which entitle their holders to free school lunches. 
The school physician does not attempt- to cure diseases, but whenever 
medical treatment is desirable he notifies the pupils’ parents*to that 
effect. Besides the physician, each school is also provided with a 
dentist, who attends to the pupils’ teeth, with the result that in many 
schools dental defects of children have been completely eradicated. 
At present, on account of a serious lack of physicians, only laTge 
< provided with medical officers. The 'small country 

schools must still depend upon the county physician 'or the good will 
and intelligence of' the rural tbachei*, ! ’ ■ 


and intelligence of' the rural .ffeachcl!. 

teIcher TRAILING. . * ^ 

The training It teachers, so essential to the spett'ss of the newly 
established s£h<|pl system, was likely to present many difficulties. 

Of the three component- parts of Poland, Galicia alone hail fotruerly 
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'* staff o'™'™ <°fj' crs had l^cn through a training school 
C ;, UrM! and had used Polish as a moans of instruction. Jmthe two 
ot hex parts, conditions wore far. Joss. satisfactory. When with the 
retijuit o( the enemy armies (lie school/ opened under the Polish 
authorities, the dearth of native tcachofs wa.<so groat that It was 
mci-ssary to appoint persons without special preparation „ r training 
. 1 he Ministry of Education is aware, however jJ the seriousness of the 

situation and is endeavoring to remedy tlJ^vil in two ways- By 
raising the standard of efficiency of those already in the service*’ and 
by providing a number of training institutions for the reduction of 
the proportion of unqualified teachers. The ministry 'is offering 
educational facilities to teachers by placing at then disposal district 
libraries containing hooks on school problems. Regional conferences 
have been organized in rural districts at which lectures are "iven by 
a stall of distinguished educators. These addresses are generally 
fo lowed lipfiscussifuis or model lessons. The ministry has further 
i >lablishefl vacation courses, general and professional. ft>r the benefit 
, ' . 'j’ l,USB "ho'have shown special proficiency in the 

s» assroom are privileged to attend a mu-year course arranged with 
the view of naming educational leaders. Finally, (lie ministry is 
, n ‘ spon " ,l,, ° for ,ho -**P«nization that aiiks to promote educational 
eounm lnPS ' <hUS f, "' tl ' < ‘" ring " l ° l wh & interests in.tl.eir own 

Allot h.u- and more direct means of raising the standard of teaching 
would be the- establishment of more trailing schools for teachers 
•i -ho problem is not. however, so simple as it may at first appear 
I he entrance requirement to the newly inaugurated t raining schools ' 
It graduation from a seven -y par public school or its equivalent.. 

1 n fortunately, lltfie are at present very few public schools with ft 

i , ' < '° Urst ‘ °! sUl<l - v: m,,r(, Dver. not all the graduates of these insti- 
tutions can he induced to engage in the work of education The 
ministry has been compelled, therefore, to devise' a scheme that- will 
meet the situation and yet in no way lower the prescribed standard 
of teacher training. The scheme consists in opening a number of 
teachers prefatory schools that coniine themselves exclusively to 
preparing students to enter the regular normal schools. The students 
in_ these preparatory schools are chiefly persons frojn rural districts 
with inadequate educational attainments. The course covers two 
years ipd is general. in character. 

, The nrtrwal schools ‘(tqacW sefcunttries) «‘e educational oenferi 

W ll* ° f C,ementaiy schooHeachers. They arc jnaintajned 

t Jllnf?! ! 0 A%ission to the normal schools 

gJ*&nted to any person between 14 and 20 years of ago holding a 

inaZT W ^ course of sttidy 

in normal schools lasts five years. Th« ■ 


; „ , , , . ' > iw courso or study 

^normal schools lasts .ike yoqrs., The subjects flight during the 
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first three years nre general in.^lmraeter. The last two years are 
devoted to purely professional -studies.' The following required 
subjects arc offered in these v institutions: Religion; the Polish 
language and literature; ony foreign tongue: history; civics; geogra- 
phy. with geology and cosmography; mathematics; physics; chem- 
istry, with mineralogy; biology; botany; zoology; anatomy and 
physiology, with some instruction in anthropology; general and school 
hygiene: gardening and .agriculture; drawing and music; singing: 
physical training; manual work; penmanship; ’psychology* logic; 
pedagogy; history of education; school orgnnizntioivnnd school laws: 
special methods of in<mu lion and practice teaching Boys take up 
besides modeling, card-hoard work\md sloyd: girls, sewing and cook- 
ing. For the practice of future teachers, there is attached to each 
normal school u* garden for nature study and for practice in gardening 
’ a inL agriculture.. Girls normal schools offer in addition to the general 
course a two-v^fceourse for the training of matrons for orphanage.^, 
children s liomesTaml similar institution.^ 

Instruction in normal schools is freest* everybody, and, moreover, 
necessitous students may receive maintenance allowance or free 
hoarding facilities. In such eases they must pledge themselves to 
serve as teachers in public^ schools for a period of years, equivalent to 
the lime they were reviving State aid. After two years of practice 
in teaching a candidate may present himself for a higher cxnminatioA 
jilnit will qualify him for a permanent position. , 

liradditioh to the five-year training schools that admit those with 
ft public-school education, the ministry opened several one- year 
courses for graduates from a secondary institution. The one- year 
course of study is naturally professional in character. 




r./. 


Tlie Hedagogical institute in Warsaw is v higher institution for the 
training of teachers. Its aiiu is 'twofold: (1) To prepaue teachers 
for secondary schools anil teachers' trainin'; institutions; and (2) 
to Conduct scientific studies in the field of pedagogy and didactics. 
It admits persons. with secondary education ns regular students. The 
course of study lasts 4 years and is divided into five different types: 
(1) Linguistic-literary; (2) historical; (3) phildsiiphico-pedagogicul ; 
(4) mathematical; and (5) natural-scientific. 

There are at present 168 Government arid private normal schools 
in Polanil l four teachers’ courses maintained by the Government. for 
graduates from middle schools, three institutions for the training of 
matrons^, and onp for the training of teaclieip ..of Veligion for dcwjsh 
children. * " i. , ' ,yr \. ' 

. Teaplters are Civil servants paid by/ flip Sidte. Qualified tethers 
In public schools at e. ranked in Grade X on tite civij-serviee list. 
The initial basic monthly salary for this grade is 80b Polish marks. 
Promotions ‘are automatic and depend upon the length of service. 

l . .. . * ■ 

. 1 - ' • • 
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Ihc highest salary available for public-school teacher- is reached 
affor =4 years of service It amounts to 1,000 marks a month and 
corresponds to grade 7 of the salary schedule. Tcacheis, like other 

Llrr.' ftr ° ? ls ° (o th * high Tost bonus, dependent 

upon the family conditions and the place of residence of the recipient. 
A periodic increment, amounting to 2* per cent of the salary paid is 
also granted for each year of service. The Stato'supplies public 
teachers with fuel, or it pays them an equivalent sum of money. The 
principal of a school receives from the community two acres of fand 
if possible near the school. Ordinary tcachcmmay also claim it under 
cfrtnin circumstances. Elementary teachers with higher education 
receive compensations scheduled for teachers in secondarr schools. 
Ihcv arc not entitled, however, to free fuel and land. 

< AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The paramount importance of agricultural education for the general 
uplift of the country, essentially agricultural in its nature, has been 
fully recognized- by^the Government. Mr. Bujak, at one time 
Minister of Agnculture m a speech More the Diet pointed out 
that State aid for agricultural schools must la* hfoad and extensive 
Agricultural schools in Pol ly id. in contratfistinction to those in Den- 
mark can not exist merely by private initiative, first, because their 
gioutli will he too slow for the immediate need the country 
secopd because. the type of sc hool that it is desirable to develop will 
suffer too wide a modification when left entirely in private hank 
Tins is unquesticinahly due to the mitional traits of the Polish people- 
traits that differentiate them, for instance, from a people like the ' 
Danes. Close cooperation between the Government and (h 0 com- 
munal district associations, chambers of agriculture, and similar 
hollies interestecl in raising the cultural level of t he country is essential - 
i he Ministry of Agriculture has created a special educational dcp v t- 
ment for the promotion of public agricultural schools in rural com- 
rammies. The ministry was also instrumental in passing a law 
Mdiicli puts -rural education on a now basis. Under the mo visions 
of the m l of July 9. 1920 public agricultural schools are placed under 
« onU ol< of the Ministry of -Agriculture. The term “ public ’ includes 
ghouls supported by the Government and commercial district 
associations prllhynbers of agriculture, According to the new law 
Oftc.i larger administrative unit is to have two public schools of 
a^dultpro. one,, fgr hoys upd one for girls. ~ .To JfaMfer tfar estob- I 

aghculture, the btato provides * grant of land and considerable 

fori 8 “ P r^ ,n l lud L ng teaphew ’ «*«*•. The course of study 

must extpml ov<?f *»■ than 1 1 months 
*nd be open togradua^ fiOitt public elementary schools.' Thettetid 
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elbdie* arc lo bo supplemented by practical experiments on the farm 
attached lo the school. • Boys under 1^ yours of age and girLs under 
14 arc not to l>o admitted. For the purpose .of administration of 
rural schools, established by communal district associations and 
chambers of agriculture, there arc to be created district-school 
commissions. -These will comprise: Three delegates elected bv the 
district diet, a representative from the Ministry of Agriculture, tlie 
school -inspector of the common public school*, and 1 1 to di rector of 
the existing public schools of agriculture. Private schools of agri- 
culture caii not lie established without the consent of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which has general powers over all elementary training 
centers of agriculture. The ministry is uiso charged with seeing that 
the. curricula are up to the "required standard. - . 

Tlie establishment of popular training centers of agriculmrc is 
closely connected with the. broader problem of agrarian reform.* 

Under the act of Jhly-lo, lO'irt* the great agricultural estates are 
to bo divided up. and help given to farmers to establish themselves 
on land' acquired by agreement or by compulsory purchase. • Before 
parceling out land the central estate olfiee mtist consult the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which has general powers to reserve all suitable lands 
uml buildings for agricultural centers. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 7 

This branch of e<hicatioii is one of' the (iovemnicnrs most serious 
problems. The trade 1 and industrial schools in Poland, developed 
under numerous unfavorable conditions, did not receive the attention 
or emphasis gi^n to them in other parts of Central Kurope. The 
present authorities feel, however •that a weil-organiml system of 
vocational Training will materially eontributc to the restoration of 
the country, and they spare no efforts to insure greater progress in 
that field of education.' * , 

fTlie trade and iiulustrpd education is impacted either outside the 
industry in 'special 'schools designed for that purpose or within. the 
industry by the system of apprenticeship that obtains in Poland. 

Tlie apprentice systenvwitii its antiquated provisions, soineof which 
dating as far back as 181 6. is totally inudequat e for the traiiftngofyouth 
for modern trades and industries. The existing law requiring all ap- 
prentices to attend continuation schools is generally disregarded, 
partly because of inadequate school provisions, and partly* because 
of the hardships that such attendance entails. The vocational con- 
• tinuation schools are held at present either in the afternoon or in the 
evening. In some places classes are even conducted on Sundays. 
The Government is r however, greatly discouraging such practice and 
is on the point of taking measures with the view of abolishing com- 
pulsory instruction on legal holidays. The nuinbcr. of hours in 
the. vocational continuation schools ranges from 0 to 12 or 14w < The 

< ■’ . ■ -r v ■■ - 
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• 8.il.j<Tfs taught nre general in character. They include religion, 
Polish language, arithmetic, elementary physics aiid chemistry, mer- 
chandise, drawing. ami penmanship. Admission to these schools is 
limited to those 14 years of age who possess an elementary education. 
There are at present 321 vocational continuation schools in all parts 
-d Poland. The present inadequate provision for the training of 
apprentices hnshoen severely critical hy .representative bodies, inter- 
• industrial education. (The Government is likewise aware of the 

present unsatisfactory conditions and is.bAidingall its efforts towards 
improvement iu this field of c^J^on. A hill now pemjwg in the 
Polish Diet makes attendance upon continuation schools compulsory 
for the young men and women engaged in trade, industry, .and com- 
merce, while another bill reflates the system of apprenticeship 
throughout the Republic*. . 

f lie trade and industrial schools, more modem in nature, serve the 
same purpose in a more direct and efficient way, They admit pupils 
at 14 years of age possessing an elementary education. These schools, 
with it variety of programs and interests, arrange their courses of 
study oyer a period ranging from one to four years, according td the 
subjects involved. Their aim is to prepare master Workmen for the 
local trades, carpentering, carving, tailoring, shocmaking. weaving, 
slonccuding. blacksiui(hing,.ctc. ’ 

.Then* are at present 101 trade and industrial schools in Poland, of 
which 41 arc open to girls. As on illustration of some of the pro- 
grams in trijde schools, the following curricula are offered: 

' of -hoi;/ ,,/ „ t, fills •chool nl SlaiiiAlniinir.— Section .1 School for im oduvrten. 

3 vrtrs. V 


• 
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women who prepare themselves for clerical positions in commercial 
and hanking institutions. 

The business school 1 is of elementary grade. Its course of study 
according to the new schedule of the Ministry of Education, covers 
from two to three years and consists of religion, Polish, arithmetic, 
nature study, -geography. Polish history, drawing, penmanship,’ 
singing, element w physics, chemistry, commercial geography, 
merchandise, correspondence, bookkeeping, and commercial arith- 
metic, For practical, experience of the pupils, the schools maintain 
a model store, attached to the school. The program is scheduled to 
cover from 30 to 31 hours of instruction per week. Requirement* 
for admission are 12 to 15 years of age and a certificate from a lower 
primary school. 

The commercial school has a higher stand aril of organization based 
on six years in an elementary or three years in a secondary school.* 
1 lie course of study lasts three years, exclusive of the preparatory 
* lUchwl *° the school for candidates insufficiently prepared. 
The general academic subjects include religion, Polish language, one 
foreign language, Polish history, geography, algebra and geometry, 
clemeniary physics and chemistry, and naturestudy, also drawing, 
penmanship, singing, and gymnastics. Special subjects includo 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, correspondence, stenography, 
mmoimc geography, commerce, conWciul history, economics, mere 
chainli.se, ami typewriting. The academic subjects are placed at the 
beginning of I lie course, while the more technical commercial subjects 
m e post polled lolhclast two yeans. The weekly pmgram in commereiol 
' s, ' i " M,ls " V,,| "S W ;i;i *> olirs "f ««»rk. Tin- commercial schools in Poland 
are not uniform cither in grade or subject matter. Some of them are 
of secondary grade wi^gourses oTkludy covering ‘eight years and 
entrance requirements such as obtain in other secondary institutions. 
In addjliou to the day schools. commercial education is also' imparted 
m evening courses and continuation classes. There are at present ' 
1S2 commercial schools in Poland, of which 130 are for boys and 43 
it»r Kiris, ..... .-* ■ 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Poland has a number of higher institutions of learning. These an 
i he older uni verities at Craonv, Warsaw, and Lemberg (Lw6w), an< 
(lii‘ newly constitute! universities At Lublin, Posen (Poznan), on 
VVilno. ('enters of technical teaching and research arc springin/up. 

In Warsaw and Lembprgimportant colleges ofmcchanicol wCdclcc- 
•ncnl engineering, ef .applied chemistry, ofarehitecturo, lt c .. are 
well attended ; and in 1819 * higher school of mines was established 
m CYacow. Tin i institutions are equipped with Appliances for 
pracl teal leaching. Agricultural science also receives a good deal of 
•Itention. In addition to faculties nr other schools of uniy^sity 
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nmk skiing in Cracow. Warsaw. Lembctg, aval Posen, n National 
Institute nf Agricultural Kosoacrli was founded at Pulawv in 1017. 

. For the study of the mineral resources of Poland, a National Geolog- 
ical Institute was created in 1020 in Warsaw, and a branch* institution 
in <>aeow has for its object the investigation of oil-hearing regions. . 

The universities an* State institutions, with the exception -of the 
Lublin University, which is a Catholic institution under t he t auspices 
of the Polish Episcopate* It C4impri>i*s four faculties: <U Theo- 
logical, <2) common law and initial sciences, law and social and 
economic sciences, and iA) liberal aits. The universities at Warsaw, 
(Yncovr. and I-eiuWrg have' each four faculties; Theology. law, 
medicine. and philosophy. The latter embraces as a rule lit end tire 
tiud philology, history and pliiloVnpItv. mathematical. physical, and 
natural sciences. The Poseij University comprises (In* following 
divisions: (H Philosophy: r2l law. economic and political sciences; 
GO medicine; and til agriculture and forestry. The Wibio Uni- 
versity is to have among other faculties. one devoted exclusively to 
the line arts. 

lit addition tit tin* institutions mentioned' in the foregoing, the 
Free Polish Cnivcrsily. founded iu 100"i, under the name of the 
A<stH % iation of Scientific Courses. is wttrtli notiirg. Its aim is to 
offer higher education to wider circles of society and to facilitate 
s<ientilieinvcstigidionst<>fM k rsons\vith pro|>er cducal iona I |>rcparat ion 

The courses extend over three to four years. Any person over 
10 years of* age can lie admitted, hut st talents wishing to matriculate 
must present certificates attesting their graduation from a secondary 
selniol. 

Admission to higher educational institutions is accorded to gradu- 
ates front a public secondary school, with general course of instruction, 
or from a private institution certified by the Ministry of Education. 
The aeip lent ic year in the universities is divided into :i trimesters 
of lt^vceks each.; The minimum mi inber of* teaching days is ffco, 

/. exclusive o£ the period set for examinations. 

University professors, ordinary and extraordinary, are appointed by 
the Minister of £diicntion on the recommendation of the council of 
the faculty concerned. The nomination of a candidate to a uni- 
versity .chair must lie first approved by the general assembly of 
professors, respectively the academic senate, before its submission 
to the Ministry of Education for the final confirmation. A majority 
^ vbte det ermines the election cif a candidate. If the higher authorities 
• find the selection imsAtisfaelorY', the ease i« referrctl Iiack to the 
faculty council responsible Tor the nomination. The election pro- 
i eedur* s then renewed hut ilboth sides come to an agreement . Under 
. no circniiiHlaitoes can an appointment be inadu against the wish and 
milliho-iit.’thji re^ inniendatiq oi lh^ facuHy/cxincerneiL •• 
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1 Wesson with 35 yours of service in (his capacity are entitled to 
retirement with a full pension'. They may remain in active service 
for an additional period of 5 or 10 years, hut ip»t beyond the Age of 65, 
provided they Ore reappointed by the ministry with the consent of 
the faculty of \vhi«*h%liey arc active tucmlicrs. Xo professor can 
he dismissed by the highcrauthorities. except by a majority vote of 
two-thiyds of the inembeis present at the general nsscmfiiy of pro- 
fessors, o*>pc.etivcly the senate. ' * * 

)l»e highest autonomous bodies in higher institutions ah' tho 
general assembly of piofcssor* and the university senate. . . 

The general .assembly of professors ir. academic institutions, 
tvliuM* statutes provide for its existence, is the highest autlioritv in 
matters pertaining to (lie whole institution. It is com|Aisrd of 
honorary, ordinary, and extraordinary professors, and the tlorcnU 
sitting at the faculty councils. The presiding oflicer of the general 
assembly is.tlie rector or hi* rcpivst'niative. The chief duties of the 
general assembly are the enactment of the university statutes in 
accordance with the ministerial decrees.. the approval of the budget, 
the election of the university rector*, the confirmation of. the resolu- 
tioii^ parsed by the faculty councils, and tlic,pt\*scnlittion of the list 
of professors and docents for the approval of IhV ministrv. 

In institutions with no general assembly of professors. the highest 
authority is vested in the senate. This inidy comprises the rector, 
the protector, and the faculty deans. The senate confirms the 
resolutions of the different faculties, presents for the <^tifirmation 
<*f the ministry the outlined courses of study, .determines the school 
budget, and. in general, exercises the same authority as the general^ 
assembly, except in matters concerning the election of the rector. ^ 
lhe rector, who is at the head of an academic institution, is elected 
for a |ieriod of one year by (lie general assembly of professor* or in 
institutions with no such organization bv. tlu* representatives of 
the faculty councils. > At the end of his term the rector may be 
reelect is I . Ordinary ami honorary professors* who arc members of 
the faculty councils have the i-jjght to he elected to the headship. 
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